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ABSTRACT 

Since 1994, at least three children of migrant workers have 
been maimed in Georgia packing houses while waiting for their parents to 
finish work. In this personal narrative, a former migrant educational 
outreach worker describes one such incident in May 1996, in which a 2-year- 
old lost his hand to the machinery of a Georgia onion packing shed. The 
incident demonstrates the lax enforcement of laws governing the working 
conditions, living conditions, and education of migrant families. Although he 
was at the location on the day of- the accident, the author was constrained 
from speaking by implicit threats to his own job security if he broke the 
local -code of silence. Such constraints were an outgrowth of the hierarchy 
that oversees the funding of migrant education. In a very tangible way, .the 
region's migrant education was controlled by local school boards whose 
traditional membership included farmers and their families. These school 
boards had demonstrated their indifference to non-English-speaking students, 
instituting special services to such students only after a civil rights 
investigation. The situation at the state level was even more problematic, as 
the state superintendent of schools showed reluctant and sometimes hostile 
responses to the growing needs of immigrant, language-minority, and Latino 
students. The dilemmas and .possible choices faced by migrant education 
professionals in such circumstances are discussed. (SV) 
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The Challenge of Change: A Gringo Remembers 
Tough Choices 



by Scott A. L. Beck 



A lthough this personal narrative is specific to one individual 
in one state, it could have taken place almost anywhere in 
our country. Migrant education has produced positive changes 
in the educational and living conditions of migrant children and their 
families. Nonetheless, these advances should not mask the terrible 
inequities and intolerable conditions that continue to exist across the 
United States, supported by the economics of corporate agriculture 
and cheap food and the politics of special interests and neglect. 1 



Another Horror Story 

During the 2001 fiscal year, Hispanics constituted nearly one-third 
of all workplace deaths in Georgia, a staggering statistic given that 
Hispanics make up only 5.3 percent of the state’s population. Since 
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^hank you to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting and outlining this prologue. 
To assert the universality of this story and protect the privacy of the innocent, a 
few quotes from regional newspapers have been edited slightly. In addition, all 
names, except mine, are pseudonyms. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

1994, at least three children have been maimed in Georgia packing 
houses while waiting for their parents to finish work. 2 

One of these incidents occurred on Monday, May 17, 1996, when 
two-year-old Javier Gutierrez lost his left hand to a conveyor belt in an 
onion packing shed. I was working as a migrant education outreach 
specialist at the time, making my usual rounds of the isolated labor 
camps that house thousands of Latino migrant farmworkers during the 
spring onion harvest. I knew my destination that day was one of the 
most difficult camps in the area — dirty, overcrowded, and a temporary 
home to Mixtec migrants from rural Mexico whose children frequently 
were not enrolled in school. 

The route to the camp was circuitous, but I had driven those roads 
many times before. I drove along a quiet state highway and turned off 
the pavement down a dirt road, passing between two large, flat fields 
of sweet onions. After about a mile, I turned right onto another dirt 
road, alongside a stand of pine trees. This road twisted and turned 
until it gave rise to a third dirt road, smaller and more poorly 
maintained than the previous two. The third road dipped down 
through a small stream, turned a corner, and placed me in front of a 
ramshackle two-story farmhouse adjacent to three mobile homes and 
a tent, all well out of sight of the main roads. 

I found half a dozen preschool children running about the camp 
only marginally supervised. Even for this camp, this was an unusual 
and disturbing situation. Although there was a Migrant Head Start 
program in this county, like most, its funding, capacity, and limited 
schedule could not match the demand for child care during the height 
of the $50 million harvest of the onions that “won’t make you shed a 
tear. ” 

One little girl, approximately three years old, cried continually for 
her mother. An adult who knew me explained in Spanish, “Something 
has happened. They won’t let the children in the shed anymore.” He 
added that the children’s parents were in a neighboring field. Wonder- 
ing what could have happened to ban the workers’ children from the 
packing shed, I drove to the field to search for a crew leader and 



2 “Hispanic Workers Account for Nearly a Third of Georgia Workplace Deaths," 
Associated Press State & Local Wire, 17 December 2001; “Life in Rural South 
Tough for Hispanics," Augusta Chronicle, 9 January 2001, CIO; and “Mixing Kids 
and Machines," Savannah Morning News, 16 December 1997, 10A. 
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further information. There, along with the other workers, I found two 
school-age children, 11 and 12, harvesting green beans alongside their 
parents. The parents claimed just to be passing through on their way 
from Florida to Colorado. They said they had stopped to visit relatives 
and did not want to enroll their children in school here. Normally, I 
would be able to obtain the parents' cooperation by gently reminding 
their crew leader or farmer of the legal necessity to keep children out 
of the fields. However, with no such authority in sight, I kept looking 
for someone who could explain what had happened. 

I found part of the answer five miles away at the local elementary 
school, where the children from the camp should have been enrolled. 
The farmer's wife worked there as a teacher, and the school staff 
informed me she had left suddenly that day because of an accident at 
the farm. The next day's newspaper explained the details: 

Javier's parents brought the child to the shed Sunday but kept 
the toddler in a box, away from the machinery. On Monday, 
the boy was sitting by his mother when he stuck his hand into 
a small hole on the machine. . . . The child's hand was cut off 
about an inch above the wrist. 3 

Javier was evacuated by helicopter to the state medical college, where 
a failed attempt was made to reattach his hand. 

Of Yankee Gringos and Sweet, Sweet Onions 

How was 1 to respond to this tangle of illegalities and conflicts of 
interest? That was not clear. This was not my home community, but I 
had learned that there was a local code of silence about such things. 

I am a Yankee Gringo, raised among the dairy farms of rural 
upstate New York. My previous work as a public schoolteacher and as 
a migrant health outreach worker had allowed me to find work in this 
region’s migrant education office. As a migrant education outreach 
specialist, I was responsible for a sparsely populated 36-county region 
that received a growing number of Mexican and Mexican American 
migrants each year. I spent my days driving the back roads, locating 
labor camps, and introducing newly arrived migrants to the few 



^‘Toddler’s Hand Severed in Onion Grader" Savannah Morning News, 28 May 
1996, 1A. 
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